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" (6) Reactions to a sign. The change of intensity (shadow) which 
causes the response represents objects which may be beneficial or injuri- 
ous, food or enemies — Clepsine, Hydroides, etc. 

" (7) Reaction to a sign. The light condition or configuration which 
causes the response represents objects, not by means of shadows cast by 
them, but by means of the light reflected from them expressing size, form, 
or color — animals with image-forming eyes." (Pp. 262-263.) 

Thus briefly may be listed the chief points which the author makes 
concerning the influence of light : 

(1) Movement, and changes in the direction or rate of the same, may 
occur in the absence of any immediate external change, as stimulus. 

(2) Sudden changes in the intensity of light, acting upon sensitive 
tissues, may cause reactions. 

(3) Continued constant illumination may affect rate of movement or, 
by bringing about reversal of the sense of reaction, direction of locomo- 
tion. Time of exposure, as well as intensity of light, influences the 
response. 

(4) Under certain conditions a sudden increase or a sudden decrease 
in the intensity of light may produce the same response. 

(5) A certain photic condition may inhibit one form of response and 
cause another to appear. 

(6) Increase in the general illumination of an organism may cause 
increased activity, and sudden decrease of illumination may cause even 
greater activity. 

(7) An increase in photic energy may cause the same effect as a de- 
crease of thermal energy. 

(8) Certain chemicals may cause a change in the sense of reaction 
— negative to positive, for example. 

(9) The stimulating effect of different portions of the spectrum is 
specific, but it is not the same for all organisms. With the energy con- 
stant, some are the more strongly stimulated by blue, others by violet or 
ultra-violet, others by green and yellow, and still others by red and 
infra-red. 

(10) " Reactions to light are variable, modifiable, and in general 
adaptive." 

The author interprets his facts as more generally in agreement with 
the Jennings theory of behavior than with that of Loeb. 

The book represents a large amount of extremely careful work, both 
on the literature of the subject and with reacting organisms. It is fair 
in its treatment of theories, clear in its presentation of facts, and thor- 
oughly reliable. 

Cambridge, Mass. Robert M. Yerkes. 

Sociology and Modern Social Problems. Charles A. Ellwood. New 

York: American Book Company. 1910. Pp. 331. 

The purpose of this work, as the author tells us in the preface, is to 
serve as " an elementary text in sociology as applied to modern social 
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problems, ... in institutions where but a short time can be given to the 
subject." Hence, naturally, it " is not intended to be a contribution to 
sociological theory," but aims at simple and concrete teaching of ele- 
mentary principles. We desire to emphasize at the beginning the great 
importance of this aim : the social sciences have come to hold a dominant 
place in the general thought of the race, and, like all new elements in 
thought and life, they must next claim and occupy their place in the 
education of youth. Already something is being done in college courses 
in economics, political science, and sociology, and a little in high schools 
in the way of civics; but no one can doubt that the social element in the 
curriculum must be greatly enlarged, and that as fast as possible. To 
this end the first academic requirement is the creation of a body of com- 
petent teachers; a second important step is just this of the text-book. 

Professor Ellwood has, we believe, made a real contribution, and par- 
ticularly in this way, that while most other texts are written to introduce 
the student to the further academic study of sociology, his book is suited 
to that great majority of students who will necessarily carry on their 
further study of the subject not in the classroom but in the school of life. 
The most important feature of the book in this respect is its general 
make-up, the first part being an introduction to the elements of sociology, 
and the last half being devoted to social problems of to-day; that is, the 
book represents the ground often covered by the first two courses in col- 
leges, sociology and social problems. As things are, very few students 
get to social problems at all, and yet, for every reason except the purely 
academic one, social problems should take precedence of sociology: the 
former course has a more powerful appeal to the interest of the students, 
and a more direct and lasting relation to their future life and thought; 
of this one could hardly find a better proof than the list of problems 
included in Professor Ellwood's book — the modern family (with special 
reference to marriage and divorce), growth of population, immigration, 
the negro problem, the problem of the city, poverty, crime, socialism, 
education ; could any topics in the whole range of human thought have a 
more universal appeal to the interest of students or a more universal 
value to their future intelligence? 

In fact, we are almost convinced that social problems should actually 
precede the principles of sociology as being the indispensable concrete 
basis, the laboratory material, as it were, for any true and strong grasp 
of the theory. We make the suggestion with regard to Professor Ell- 
wood's book itself, whether it would not be better to begin with Chapter 
VII., " The Problem of the Modern Family," and end with Chapter I., 
'•' The Study of Society" ? The truth is that Chapter I., like many so- 
called introductions, is really a conclusion. What is the study of society? 
It is useless to tell the student: he can find out in one way only, and 
that is to study society, especially in such concrete forms as are dis- 
cussed in Chapters VII. to XIV.: after he has done this, let him, if you 
will, look back and ask the question intelligently. Chapter II., by the 
way, on the bearing of the doctrine of evolution upon social problems, is 
truly introductory, and exceedingly appropriate. 
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The task of selecting material for such a text -book is of course a per- 
plexing one : it would be hard to find a field more affected by the embar- 
rassment of riches. It may be questioned whether this book does not allow 
the extended treatment of the family to crowd out other topics quite es- 
sential to even an elementary book: we look in vain for anything but 
incidental remarks upon the great social forces, as distinguished from 
the social forms through which they work; besides the student is likely, 
from mere stress of attention, to forget that business, the school, the 
state, and the church are also essential forms of human organization. 

The chapter on " The Problem of the Modern Family " seems open 
to some criticism. In the first place its real theme is not the modern 
family, but only one acute pathological aspect of it, divorce; marriage 
is treated only incidentally and very scantily; even under the discussion 
of remedies for the divorce evil, too little attention is paid to our lax 
marriage laws and customs, and to the probability that better regula- 
tion of marriage, both legally, ecclesiastically, and socially, is the most 
hopeful means of improving the situation as to divorce. Moreover, mar- 
riage appeals to a wholesome and natural interest of young people, and 
thus affords a far better approach to the problem of the family as a 
whole. 

The style is remarkably free from blemishes of any sort; it is clear 
and readable throughout. One special excellence with respect to the 
purpose of the book as an introductory text is the absence of all unneces- 
sary technical terms, a point in which it differs greatly from some books 
written for the same purpose. 

There is a wide-spread conviction that there must be an increase of 
the social sciences in the high school course: why could not such a book 
as this of Professor Ellwood's be used with classes in the last year of the 
secondary school? All the experts on adolescence tell us that the high 
school student is an intensely social creature, and that his mind is reach- 
ing out to grasp and comprehend his relations to his fellows. We believe 
that no branch of human knowledge would have a stronger appeal to the 
interest of high school youth and that none would more effectively stimu- 
late their powers of thought and reflection; certainly none could con- 
tribute more richly to their ability to escape fallacies and attain the 
truth in the questions they must meet later as citizens and members of 
community life. 

Edward O. Sisson. 

The University of Washington. 

On the Theory of the Infinite in Modern Thought. E. F. Jourdain. 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 1911. Pp. 55. 

This little volume contains two essays read at Oxford in 1905 and 
1908 respectively. The first, "The Problem of the Infinite and the 
Finite," was read before a meeting of women science students ; the second, 
"Pragmatism and a Theory of Knowledge," before a philosophical society. 

"The Problem of the Infinite and the Finite" is an exposition of 



